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Margaret Whittemore 


— 


Vice-Chairman of the National Woman's Party, Who, with Elizabeth Thacher 


Kent, Maud Younger, Genevieve Allen and other members of the California 
arrangements for the National Convention of the 


Branch, is in charge o 
Woman's Party to be held 


Miss Whittemore is 


Equal Rights movement in America. 


next spring. 


fornia 


one of the outstanding personalities in the 
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Women as Radio Announcers | 
ITH her—or his—customary pithi- 


ness and penetrativeness, “Big Ben” 


of Time and Tide, Lady Rhondda’s maga- 
zine, sees through the attempt to prevent 
women from being radio announcers. 


“Big Ben” says in ay column “In the 


Tideway” ; 

“One of the reasons why the British 
Broadcasting Company is unable to em- 
ploy women in the (well-paid) trade of 
announcer, is because ‘the heavy physical 


strain imposed on the announcer is great- 


er than could be borne by the average 
woman.’ Who would have thought that 


announcing was as tiring as all that— 


more tiring than playing Cleopatra or 


Tosca, a feat which several women have 


accomplished. We feel sure the consider- 
ate B. B. C. officials never allow their 
housemaids or charwomen to strain their 
muscles by carrying water or coal.” 


Women and the Stage 


OMEN dominate the of 
ica, and have shown a natural apti- 


tude for theatrical production, accord- 
ing to Leonard Hall, dramatic critic of the 


Washington Daily News, who recently 


addressed the Columbian Women of 


George Washington University on women 


and the stage. 


Women Break Another 8 


“OR the first time in its history, the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 


ters has admitted women to its member- 
ship. Four authors—Edith Wharton, 


Margaret Deland, Agnes Repplier, and 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman—were chosen 
as the first women wl of the in- 
stitute. 


Aviatrix Quits in Protest 
HE London Daily Eopress says that 
Mrs. Elliott Lynn, England’s pioneer 
aviatrix, has resolved to abandon flying 
as a protest against alleged jealousy, 
which she declares has made her life as 
a flier intolerable. 


“For months,” Mrs. Lynn told the news- 


paper, “I have had to contend with a 
campaign of veiled innuendo and open 
maliciousness which has made life unbear- 


able. It is all due to jealousy because I 
I have been 


have had too much publicity. 
jeered at and ridiculed by men who scoff 
at the idea of a woman becoming a suc- 
cessful pilot. I have been refused per- 
mission to act as an instructress because 
it is said I am taking bread out of the 
mouths of men pilots.” 

Mrs. Lynn is credited with being the 
first woman in England to loop the loop 
in the air. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman Is the Purchasing Agent 
OMEN spend five out of every seven 


dollars in the national pay envelope, 
according to Professor Elizabeth Mac- 


dolard, head of the household economics 


course at Boston University, director of 
the new courses there planned to help 
men and women prepare for marriage, 
and director of the newly created Bureau 
of Consumer Research at Boston Univer- 


sity. 


HE entering wedge for co- education 


has been pushed into the educational 
system of France. Certain secondary 


schools, hitherto for boys only, have been 


opened to girls. In these schools girls 


terms as boys. For years the question of 
mixed classes has occupied the French oc- 


cupational world, and women and men 
are both admitted to many universities | 


and to some are schools. 


The “Two-Job" 
N a plea for equal pay and for the use 


of sense in determining who shall do 


the housework, Opportunity, official organ : 
of the Federation of Women Civil Serv- 


ants (England) comments: | 
“Some pertinent observations were 
made recently by Dr. Christine Murrell in 
an address on the health of working girls, 


with special reference to the fact that a 
woman who has already done a full day’s 
work outside the home, is often expected 
to take her share of domestic work while 
the men of the family are free as a matter 


of course to find their recreation in the 
open air. The idea that no working wom- 
an should be expected to do more than 
one person’s work gains ground but slow- 
ly. How many of us living in rooms are 


obliged to do our own domestic work, 


mending and making, etc., because we can- 
not afford to pay for help? A man in simi- 
lar circumstances can afford these things, 


his salary being generally much higher. 
The idea, to us reasonable enough, that 


every woman should be able to earn suf- 


ficient to pay for these services is regarded 


by most men and even by some women as 
almost revolutionary. We heard not so 
long ago of a male colleague who con- 


sidered that in marrying he had per- 


formed a duty to the State and justified 
his larger salary and income-tax allow- 


ance, because ‘he had taken a woman off 


the labor market.’ The claim of any work- 
ing woman to a housekeeper, on the same 
terms and with the same justification was 
regarded by this gentleman as not far 
short of lunacy. What we should like 
would be a little less affectation of senti- 
ment and quite a lot more justice.” 


Equal Rights 


Baroness Heads Police Force 
LINE RINGHOFFER, once known | 
as Baroness Ringhoffer, is now 
known as Frau Ringhoffer, head of the 


woman police foree of the Austrian | 
capital. | 


Women's Legal Disabilities 
F there are those who believe that the 
legal disabilities under which women 
still remain in the United States are tri- 


- vial, let them consider the case of married 


women in Florida. The Florida Real 


Estate Commission has barred married 


women and minors from further partici- 
pation in the real estate business in 
Florida. Licenses will be withheld from 


minors and married women because un- 


will be admitted to all classes on the same der the law, married women and minors 


are not legally responsible for their ordi- 


nary contracts, misrepresentations regard- 


ing contracts, of negligence and lack of 
skill in business. Married women may, 


if they are actually competent to trans- 
act business, be declared ‘free dealers’ by 


a statutory proceeding in the Circuit 
Court, and may thereafter conduct their 
business and handle their property as 
though unmarried. Such persons will be 


granted licenses if they are otherwise 
qualifled.“ 


British Women's Nationality 


ROBABLY because women’s organi- 
zations of virtually every British do- 
minion have sent resolutions to the Im- 
perial Conference urging consideration of 


means of taking prompt action to equalize 


the laws of nationality so that married 
women will have the same right to their 
own nationality as have men and single 
women, a committee of the Imperial Con- 
ference of the British Empire has been 


set up to deal with nationality, including 


passports and married women’s national- 
| 
It will be remembered that in February 


of last year Major Harvey, at the request 


of the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship moved and carried in 
the House of Commons the following reso- 
lution: “That, in the opinion of this 
House, a British woman should not lose 
or be deemed to lose her nationality by 
the mere act of marriage with an alien, 
but that it should be open to her to make 
a declaration of alienage.” The British 
Commonwealth League and the National 
Council of Women had asked the Domin- 
ion Premiers to receive a deputation on 
the subject; this was refused on the 
grounds of precedent, as no deputations 
are being received by the Premiers on any 
subject. The bodies concerned are send- 
ing a memorandum on the subject pre- 
pared by Chrystal Macmillan to each 
member of the conference. 
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Dr. Straus Speaks at Headquarters 


Feminist of Jerusalem and presi- 

dent of the Palestine Jewish Wom- 

en's Equal Rights Association, told a most 

interesting story of the Equal Rights 

movement in Palestine, at the reception 

given in her honor, at National Head- 
quarters, Sunday, November 7. 

District of Columbia members were for- 


D* ROSA WELT STRAUS, ardent 


tunate in having this opportunity to hear 


Dr. Straus, who is one of the world’s fore- 
most workers for equality of men and 
women, and more especially since her trip 
to America this time was of short dura- 
tion. She sailed the following Tuesday to 
resume her work in Palestine. While in 
America, Dr. Straus made further study 
of the Feminist movement here, and she 


states that, in her opinion, the program of 
the National Woman's Party is the most 


constructive in the United States. 
Dr. Straus is a charming woman who 


has led a life of great activity both as a 


physician and an organizer. She is the 
first woman to have studied medicine in 
Austria, graduating from the University 
of Vienna medical school. 


She said that the women of Palestine 
discovered that “woman must rely upon 
woman,” and acted accordingly when 
fighting to maintain the vote for which 
they had struggled and which 


won in 1919. é 

traditions, the various suffragist groups 
of Palestine entered into the election for 


the Jewish National Assembly of 1919 
and succeeded in seating 13 women dele- 
gates. This assembly of 330 delegates, 
which met once a year, and which chose 
30 delegates for the permanent assembly, 


was seated for three years. When the 


time for a new election came, it was an- 
nounced that one would not be held be- 
cause the orthodox and various reaction- 
ary groups refused to take part in any 
After 
postponement of the election again and 


again until a very acute situation had 
arisen, it was decided to hold a referen- 


dum, at which persons of both sexes were 


By Dorothy Helen Buck 


to vote, to determine whether or not wom- 
en would be permitted to enter into the 
new election. This merely brought addi- 


tional difficulties because when the ortho- 


dox rabbis heard of it, they promptly re- 
minded their people that an orthodox 
male Jew could not enter the polls with 
women, and so a referendum could not be 
held. It was then that an attempt was 
made to call a meeting of the assembly to 


pass new election laws and the suffragists 


of Palestine, under leadership of Dr. 
Straus, who had organized them into one 
group, the Palestine Jewish Women’s 
Equal Rights Asssociation, sent messages 
to Jewish women’s societies all over the 
world, asking them how they wanted this 
new platform to be formulated. The re- 
plies received urged that it be formed on 

a basis of equality of the sexes, and many 
protests came against the women of Pales- 
tine sacrificing the vote. 

The Palestine Women’s Equal Rights 
Association admitted any woman believ- 
ing in equality of the sexes, who was 
twenty years of age, and who had resided 


in Palestine for six months. Its members 
printing their own ballots. It was purely 


a woman’s campaign. At this election 27 
women delegates were elected, the assem- 
zly consisting of 201 delegates in all. The 
woman’s ballot received a number of male 
votes. Out of the 27 female delegates, 


four were appointed to the permanent as- 


sembly. It was an overwhelming victory 
for the suffragists. 


Women in Palestine are now struggling 
to have civil courts established because 
they say that under the rulings of the 
religious courts, existing there, many dis- 
criminations are placed against women. 
Dr. Straus states that according to an- 
cient laws, women cannot inherit, are not 
granted equal guardianship of the chil- 
dren, are forbidden to seek divorce, and 
are not permitted to keep their earnings. 

It is her advice that women everywhere 
organize, disregarding political parties, 
and elect women to the public seman 


In view of the fact that the Equal 
Rights movement of Palestine ig the only 
such movement for many miles, in fact, 
practically on the continent, and in view 
of the strict and discriminatory laws up- 
held by the religious courts, its progress 
is miraculous. In addition to the struggle 
they are waging against these disabilities, 
the women of Palestine now have a motion 
pending before the League of Nations, to 
abolish child marriage in all mandated 
countries. | 

In closing, Dr. Straus stated that wom- 
en universally labor under a sense of in- 
feriority which must be shaken off in 
order that they may progress as rapidly 
as possible toward the establishment of 
Equal Rights. 

National Woman’s Party delegates to 
the Conference of the International Suf- 
frage Alliance, held in Paris the first week 
in June of this year, will recall that Dr. 
Straus was one of the delegates who spoke 
in behalf of admittance of the National 
Woman’s Party to the Alliance, and that 
she warmly defended the National Wom- 
an’s Party industrial program. , 

Ruth Allison Hudnut, who also ad- 
dressed the guests at the reception, told 
of her experiences in England when at- 
tempting to be introduced at the Public 
Record Office by her own name instead of 
her husband’s. She says it is a case of 
“bacon and eggs for women” in England. 
She said that one morning, when she and 
her husband had ordered bacon and eggs 
for breakfast, they were puzzled to hear 
the waitress call out, “bacon and eggs for 
a gentleman, bacon and eggs for a lady.” 
The meaning of the queer order was dis- 
covered when their breakfast was served, 
and Miss Hudnut received one egg and 
two strips of bacon while her husband en- 
joyed the privilege of being served with 
two eggs and numerous pieces of bacon. 
Both were charged the same price. “Bacon 
and eggs for a lady” seems symbolical of 
the general attitude towards women in 
England. 

Mrs. Emile Berliner, Distriet of Colum- 
bia chairman, weleomed Dr. Straus and 
the members to the reception. 


Women in Medicine in England 


OT of 216 women graduates of the 

London School of Medicine for Wom- 
en, only 33 are temporarily out of em- 
ployment, 50 are in private practice, 16 
are in assistant practice, 53 hold hospital: 
posts, 12 hold public health appointments, 
19 have gone abroad as missionaries, 20 
are in the Indian medical service or prac- 
ticing in various parts of the world, seven 
are reading for higher examinations, and 
six are traveling to gain experience. These 
facts are shown by replies to a question- 
naire sent by Lady Barrett, dean of the 
school, to the 234 graduates of the school 


of the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. Only 

18 of the graduates failed to reply. 
When the school was opened this fall, 

Sir Walter Fletcher, secretary of the Med- 


ical Research Council, suggested that “the 


rough and tumble of general practice 
made it less suitable for women,” that 
only exceptional women were likely to 
compete on equal terms with men in the 


higher branches of surgery, and that it 


would be a long time before tropical work 
overseas would afford a field for women. 

The Woman’s Leader, official organ of 
the National Union of Societies for Equal 


Citizenship (England), makes the follow- 
ing comment on Sir Walter’s pronounce- 
ments : 

“It is doubtles true that only excep- 
tional women are able effectively to serve 
the higher branches of surgery. But is 
this not a form of service which requires 
also only exceptional men? As to the 
‘rough and tumble of general practice 
well, it is hard work of course. But does 
Sir Walter Fletcher suggest that the ca- 
reer of district nurse or widwife is also 
an unsuitable occupation for women? 
And if not, why not?” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women, 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


ene in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
y Senator Chants R. Curtis. 
6 in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by RePrResentaTive D. R. ANTHONY. 


Mrs. Loring Pickeriug, N. L. 


Amelia Himes Walker, Md. 
Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


A Pitiful Contrast 


W HEN the Seventieth Congress convenes in December, 1927, four women 


will be members. Mary Teresa Norton, Democrat, will begin her 
second term as Representative of the Twelfth New Jersey District. 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, will begin her second term as Representa- 
tive of the Fifth Massachusetts District. Florence Prag Kahn, Republican, 
will begin her second term as Representative of the Fourth California Dis- 
trict. Mrs. John W. Langley, Republican, will begin her first term as Repre- 
sentative of the Tenth Kentucky District. Sixteen women nominees for Con: 
gress, nominated by parties decidedly in the minority, were defeated. But 
for the first time in history all the women members of Congress were re-elected, 
and one new member was added to their fold. 


This unprecedented circumstance might well lead American women into 
the pitfall of self-complacency were it not for the fact that even the gains 
made still leave the United States far behind most civilized countries in the 
proportion of women representatives in the National assembly. 


For example, in Germany, which has always been regarded by Americans 
as highly reactionary in regard to Feminism, out of a total membership of 
493 in the Reichstag, 33 are women. Moreover, these 33 members all occupy 
positions on vitally important committees, thereby exercising a direct and 
significant control over governmental affairs. 


The contrast between the position of women in the United States and in 
Germany is further emphasized by the fact that there are 41 women in the 
Prussian Landtag and 71 in other State law-making bodies. In addition 
numerous posts in the ministries of the various German States are held by 
women. 


When we compare this situation with that which exists in many of the 
States of the Union, for instance in Maryland where there are no women 
members of the General Assembly, there remains no other attitude for us but 
that of shocked humility. Clearly we have been outdone, and that, too, by a 
country which a few years ago we regarded pityingly as limiting the sphere 
of woman to the three K’s—Kinder, Kiiche and Kirche. 

Unless American women look to their laurels, and that speedily, the old 
and the new world will change places in Feminist leadership. 


Timely Encouragement 


HE press has greatly enjoyed itself over the statement of Sir Charles 
1 at a Soroptimist dinner in London that women will take all the 

important positions in industry “if men do not pull themselves together.“ 
The Woman's Leader, official organ of the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship (England), further summarizes and quotes Sir Charles’ 
speech as follows: 


“Today, to quote the remarks of Sir Charles Higham to the Soroptimist 
Club last week, they (women) are emphatically better employes than men. 
They are more loyal. They work well together. They are neater and cheerier. 
They do not shirk. They study their task and try to get on. They will never 
adopt a ca’canny policy. They realize the responsibilities of the managing 
director and seek to help him—working for him and for him alone. They are 
discreet and do not brag about what they hear in the office. That is why 
managing directors nearly always employ women secretaries. And for all 
these reasons (we continue to quote Sir Charles Higham) if men don’t pull 
themselves together, in twenty years’ time women will dominate all branches 
of the business world. In fact, he adds, ‘In my own business I am placing 
women in positions formerly occupied by men. Eighty per cent. of my 
employes are women. I believe in an equal wage for women and men.’ ” 


We rejoice greatly over Sir Charles’ opinion, not because we wish women 
to dominate the business world, but because we know that only upon the basis 
of efficient work can women hope to achieve economic equality with their 
brothers. Such testimony coming from a man in Sir Charles’ position will 
go far to reassure employers who still feel distrustful of women’ 8 abilities. 

It will also go far to strengthen the backbone of womankind, for a good 
name is something to be lived up to. 

We thank Sir Charles for his timely encouragement and venture the 
assumption that one reason his women employes render him such efficient 
service is because in the nature of things faith must always be mutual. 
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New York Leachers Score Victory 


Ricuts contained an article show- 

ing the legislation passed by the 
Woman’s Party in the State of New York 
during the last five years. Among other 
laws passed was the Teachers’ Equal Pay 
Law, which increased the salary of hun- 
dreds of women school teachers up-State 
from fifty to one thousand dollars a year. 
The passage of this particular law was 
secured through the combined efforts of 
the New York Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, the State Teachers’ Wel- 
fare League, the Albany League of Class- 
room Teachers and the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

After the law was passed it was evaded 
in many-up-State cities and towns, and in 
March, 1924, Miss Rena Rockwell, chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Council of the 
Woman’s Party, brought a mandamus ac- 
tion against the Elmira Board of Educa- 
tion to compel them to increase her salary 
one hundred dollars a year in order to 
make it equal to the salary of a male 
teacher in the Elmira Academy, whose 
duties were identical with her’s. This ac- 
tion was brought as a test case and was 
- decided in favor of Miss Rockwell. The 
Elmira Board of Education then appealed 
the case and the Appellate Court = 
against Miss Rockwell. 

The Post-Standard of Syracuse, in its 


7 HE 30 edition of 


MaDbAM CHAIRMAN AND GUESTS: : 

„Women in industry” is a phrase over 
which many dried herrings have been 
drawn. Let us clear the trail. 

Herring No. 1 is the assertion that 
“women in industry” differ markedly from 
women in politics, in professions, in the 
home, and so must submit to restriction 
on their earning power that would not be 
tolerated by other classes of women. I 
assure you there is no such difference. 


We are all sisters under the skin, inelud- 


the subcutaneous layer of fat that enabled 
Gertrude Ederle and Mrs. Corson to con- 
quer the Channel. 

Women were the first manufacturers— 
on farm and estate, in cottage and manor 
house—and when machinery and mass 
production transferred the home indus- 
tries to specialize factory buildings, wom- 
en followed. What other course could 
they pursue? For at no time in the 
world’s history has the work of one man 
supported the family, and because of this 
fact, no scheme of legislation based on 
limiting women’s earnings and curtailing 
their opportunities in the labor market 
can be other than harmful to both men 
and women workers. 

Herring No. 2 is the assertion that 


November 10, 1926, issue, reports as fol- 
lows on a mandamus action brought by 
women teachers in Syracuse to compel the 
enforcement of the same equal pay law: 
One hundred and sixty Syracuse high 
school teachers won a victory in their 
battle with the city for money alleged due 
them in salaries under the equal pay law, 


when the Appellate Division of Supreme 


Court at Rochester yesterday affirmed an 
order of peremptory mandamus issued 
against the board of education in June. 

As all concurred, it would be necessary 
for the city attorneys to gain permission 
from the Appellate Division before they 
would be allowed to carry the case to the 
Court of Appeals. 


However, Clarence E. Hancock, cor- 


- poration counsel, said last night that 


because of the importance of the case he 
believed an appeal to the higher court 
would be allowed. He pointed out this is 
the first time the equal pay law has been 
tested, and declared he thought it should 
be settled beyond a question. Definite de- 


cision on carrying the fight farther will 
be forthcoming soon, he said. 


$50,000 OverpuE CLAIMED. 


As the case now stands the petitioning 
teachers have the right to collect from the 
city sums amounting to $50,000 a year, 
beginning September 1, 1925, this, they 


Women Industry 


Speech of Ada R. Wolff 


Chairman of the Equal Rights Association of New Vork, 
at a luncheon given to inaugurate new Women’s 
Bureau of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Other speakers were presidents of women’s clubs = 
women employees. Mrs. Wolff is a linotype opera 

and ad compositor on the third (night) shift 2 7 
the New York Herald Tribune, and is a member of 
International Typographical Union. 


women are physically weaker than men; 
therefore, “women in industry” (who 
form, after all, but a small proportion of 
the female population) must submit to 
having their earning powers curtailed and 
defined by law. I shall not argue the 
point, for, weak though woman may be, 
she must eat, and pay the grocer’s bill; 
she must have shelter, and pay the ever- 


rising rents; she must wear clothes (not 


so many as in the Mauve Decade, but more 
costly), and pay the combined price of 
designers, weavers, dressmakers—many of 
them men, by the way. There is no rebate 
on account of her sex. Therefore, to re- 
strict women’s earning power without a 


corresponding restriction of the price of 


necessities is uneconomic in principle and 
cruel in practice. 

Herring No. 3 is the amertion that 
“men get short hours and high wages 
through organization; women, being un- 
organizable, must rely on legislation for 


such benefits.” In the first place, less 


claim, is the difference between their pay 
from that date and that given male teach- 
ers for the same work. 

It is held that to discriminate in salary 
on the basis of sex is a violation of stat- 
utes passed shortly before. 

The controversy began soon after June 
1, 1925, when the board of education, in 
financial difficulties, adopted salary sched- 
ules reducing teachers’ pay 10 per cent. 
and providing that the salary paid to any 
teacher should not be less than the sum 
the same individual would have received 
under the salary schedules of July 19, 


1920. These were drawn prior to the 


passage of the equal pay law and dis- 
criminated between men and women. 


It was held by the teachers, suing as 


Cornelia A. Moses, et al, through James 


J. Barrett, attorney, that the action by 
the board violated the law by reviving the 
old, and now illegal, standard as a cri- 
terion. 

Decision Arrects Buperr. 

This contention was upheld by Supreme 
Court Justice Edgecomb in an opinion 
handed down with a peremptory man- 
damus in June. The city took an appeal 
at once. 

The Board of Education now is engaged 
in drawing up the 1927 budget, and it is 
expected the decision of yesterday will 
have to be taken into account. : 


than one-quarter of all organizable work- 
ers are organized, and union membership 
fluctuates greatly with the course of busi- 
ness cycles. Those women whose earning 
power is restricted by State laws are, 
therefore, not competing with the organ- 
ized aristocracy of labor; on the contrary, 
they are competing in the labor market 
with unorganized and unorganizable men, 
and so legislation which might be truly 
“protective” if applied to workers becomes 
a cruel handicap when applied to women 
only. Furthermore, the compulsory 8- 
hour day for women and minors and the 
8-hour shift used as a basis for wage 
agreements by labor unions are as differ- 


ent one from the other as night from day. 
The one restricts earnings by setting an 


arbitrary limit to the time in which the 
worker can earn; the other increases earn- 
ings by using a specified period of time as 
a base for the daily wage, with propor- 
tionate increases for overtime. Do you 
wonder that industrial women the world 
over are repudiating the false “protec- 
tion” of compulsory hour-limitation? 
Herring No. 4 is the assertion that the 


welfare of the race will be conserved by © 


placing restrictions on the earning power 
of a comparatively small group of women. 
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Massachusetts has the most drastic of 
these laws, Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey ranking next, while Florida, 
North Carolina and Illinois have practic- 
ally no restrictions on the earning power 
of women. Examination of vital statistics 
for these States, however, does not show 
Massachusetts residents as healthier or 


more prolific than those of Illinois; does 


not show North Carolina and Florida as 


inferior to New York, Pennsylvania and 


New Jersey; indeed, North Carolina’s 
birth rate is higher than any of the States 
mentioned. Does anyone of you really 
believe that the women of Illinois, Florida 
and North Carolina are less healthy than 
those of Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey? 

Herring No. 5 is the assertion that good 
working conditions are the result of re- 
strictive legislation for women. I quote 
Henry Ford on this point: “Professional 
reformers like to think that they are re- 
sponsible for the betterments which have 
taken place in industrial life. I do not 
know of a single advance to be credited 
to them * * * while the professional re- 


formers were talking, the good managers 


and the engineers and the honest business 
men were working out the plans which are 
necessary before any improvement can be 
made. After all, nothing can be done 
until it can be done, and this is the work 
of doers.” 

Herring No. 6 is the argument that re- 
strictive legislation benefits the majority 
of women, therefore the minority who are 
injured should sacrifice themselves for 
the general good. Such false philosophy 
would be laughable if its consequences 
were not 80 far-reaching and so tragic. 


Women have been massed in a limited 
number of overcrowded occupations, 
where the law of supply and demand 
keeps wages low. Here and there small 
minorities of women have, through su- 
perior skill, determination, sheer luck, 
often, detached themselves from the mass 
and entered so-called “men’s work,” where 
they formed minorities in a double sense 
—among their sisters in industry and 
among the men with whom they worked. 
Any restrictive law based on sex inevi- 
tably displaces these women, and their 
displacement injures all other women in 
industry. For it throws them back into 
the already overcrowded (and conse- 
ly underpaid) occupations, depressing 
bargaining power already weak and thus 
rendering all women less able to help 
themselves in securing equitable working 
conditions. 
prevented in only one way—by keeping 
all honorable, paid occupations open and 
unobstructed for women. In a world 
where cash is the only legal tender, let no 
one lightly bar a woman from any honor- 
able means of earning. | 

Herring No. 7 is the assertion that wom- 
en are exploited by employers. I have 


been in and of industry for thirty-five 


years, in the course of which I have come 
in contact with thousands of women wage- 


earners, talking their language and think- 


ing their thoughts, and I assure you we 
think of employers as willing to give us 
the chance to earn that professional. up- 
lifters all too often deny us, and our ad- 
vice to the uplift pest is: 


Do not cry for the girl with a job 


Save your tears for the girl without one. 


pending every time a 


This vicious circle can be. 


Equal Rights 


You women are too intelligent to be- 
lieve, in your hearts, that paid work, what- 
ever its nature or duration, has ever in- 
jured anyone, man or woman; but you 
know from experience that worry has 
killed and is killing thousands. The great- 
est worry a working woman has is how to 
get and keep a job, with welfare laws to 
right and left of her and fresh ones im- 
State legislature 
meets. Marie Dressler used to sing, 
“Heaven will protect the woiking goil“ 
and we ask the amateurs to cease their 
futile efforts and give heaven a chance. 

I could go on fishing all the afternoon, 
but my license is about to expire. As a 
woman in industry, I am glad that a new 
clearing house for facts relating to us 
has been inaugurated, as the old ones have 
outlived their usefulness. I greet the 
charming director, Mrs. Marguerite Ben- 
son, and hope that her statistical depart- 
ment will give us comparative statistics, 
health figures for women factory workers 
compared with similar figures for women 
teachers, politicians, lawyers, housewives, 
and with men in the same occupations; 
that her investigating department will 
make studies of every paid occupation, 
its mechanics, strains, etc., and recom- 
mend such changes as wonid open such 
occupation to women and make it pos- 
sible to train girls as apprentices as well 
as boys, always placing emphasis upon 
such recommended changes as for the 
workers’ benefit, not for women only; 
that her bureau’s whole aim shall be to 
secure and insure equal opportunity for 
women with men in the labor market— 
which is the only justification for a wom- 

an’s bureau. 


Commission Considers 48-Hour 3 


H liveliest issue among New York 
Tante at this moment is whether 
wage earning women shall be re- 
stricted by law to a 48-hour week and 
thus denied the privilege of earning 
money by overtime work. 

One hundred or more bills relating to 
labor questions were introduced in the 
New York Legislature during the 1925 
session, and because of the reluctance of 
a Senate and Assembly overloaded with 
legislative propositions to pass further 
labor laws without more detailed study 
of them, a State Industrial Survey Com- 
mission was appointed by the Legislature 
“to evaluate the scope, character and ef- 
fect of existing legislation affecting in- 
dustrial enterprises, and to determine 
what, if any, immediate legislative steps 
should be taken to improve the condition 


of industry in New York State and the 


well-being of those engaged in or depend- 
ent upon it; and to attempt to lay a foun- 
dation for a future legislative policy re- 
garding industry.” The question of a 


By Jane Norman Smith 


proposed 48-hour week law for women in 


industry, specifying the number of hours 


a day a woman can work, and denying to 
her the right to work overtime, is in- 
cluded in the survey. 


Sitting on the commission are three 


members of the Assembly, two Senators, 
a representative of organized labor, a rep- 
resentative of the manufacturers, ex- 


Ambassador James W. Gerard, represent- 


ing the public, and Mr. Henry D. Sayer, 
former State Industrial Commissioner, as 


secretary. 


NUMBER of open hearings have 

been held on various phases of the 
industrial question, and will continue to 
be held until the commission reports its 
findings to the Legislature in February. 
No attempt will be made here to give the 
details of data offered by the various 
speakers both for and against the 48-hour 
law for women, since some of the argu- 


ments covered factory management, effi- 
ciency and technique, but here and there 
one gets a sidelight on the particular 
viewpoint of a speaker toward the point 
made by the Woman’s Party that special 
labor laws for women act as a discrimina- 
tion against them. 

At a September hearing of the com- 
mission, held the Bar Association 
Building, 42 West 44th street, New York 
City, Miss Frances Perkins, chairman of 
the State Industrial Board, in discussing 
workmen’s compensation laws, also 
touched upon the proposed 48-hour law 
for women, and, as one reason for ap- 
proval of it, stated: “The 48-hour stand- 
ard is so well established in New York 
State, through voluntary agreement be- 
tween employer and employe, that there 
will be no hardship in making it a re- 
quirement by law.“ (Note: The 48-hour 
standard invariably provides for over- 
time, whereas the proposed 48-hour law 
would prohibit overtime, except for a 
stated number of weeks, and then only 
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November 20, 1926 


upon notifying the Industrial Commis- 
sioner.) Miss Perkins argued for a short- 
er work-day for reasons of health, leisure 
and the reduction of accident hazards, 
which, of course, ought to apply to men 
workers as well as to women. In com- 
menting on some wage-earning women 
who object to the 48-hour law, Miss Per- 


kins stated that “they would probably 


object to a separate drinking cup or some 
other sanitary measure for the good of 
all. 99 


T the November 8 hearing before the 
commission, Mr. Thomas McMahon, 


president of the United Textile Workers 


of America, began his plea for a 48-hour 
week law for women by saying that “the 
48-hour week is not only justifiable, in so 
far as the health and physical well-being 


of the worker is concerned, but from an 


economic standpoint.” Indeed, until to- 
ward the end of his argument, when he, 
as is usual with the proponents of special 
labor laws for women, linked “women and 
children” in industry, one would have sur- 
mised that he was making his points in 
favor of a 48-hour week law for all work- 
ers. When asked whether he favored 
overtime for men workers, Mr. McMahon 
said he had no objection to overtime for 
men, but “it should be left to the discre- 
tion of the workers. Personally I do not 
favor a 48-hour law for women. My con- 

vention does.” Mr. MeMahon stated that 
piece-work generally prevails in the mills. 
Eighty per cent. are on piece-work. When 
asked whether employers take more ad- 
vantage of women, he replied : 
sequence, but when women become organ- 
ized, they are not second to any man; are 
often superior to men.” 

Miss Nellie Swartz, head of the Women 
in Industry Bureau of the New York 
State Department of Labor, spoke in favor 


of a 48-hour law for women, on the ground 
that the law would reduce the hours of 


one-half of the wage-earning women of 
the State; that a 48-hour week schedule is 
already well established in the State; that 
industry flourishes under labor legisla- 
tion; that it will not mean a reduction of 
wages or losing jobs; piece-work does not 
necessarily mean a reduction of wages, 
as everyone speeds up in anticipation of 
a holiday; that where a voluntary 48- 
hour week has been established it has 
tended to make employment more regular. 
When asked whether women might lose 
their jobs if the law passed, Miss Swartz. 
said that a few might lose their Jobs, but 
only a handful. 

The Joint Legislative Council, consist- 
ing of the Girls’ Friendly Society, Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, 
New York League of Girls’ Clubs, New 
York League of Women Voters, New York 
Section, Council of Jewish Women, New 


Natural 


York Child Labor Committee, New York 
Section Consumers’ League, St. Cath- 
erine’s Welfare Associatian, United 
Neighborhood Houses, Vocational Service 
for Juniors, Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Women’s City Club, New 
York Women’s Hebrew Association, sent 
to the hearing Dr. Sophie Kopald, who 
said that she is a scientist connected with 
the Labor Bureau, Ine. 


Dr. Kopald had made no field study 
herself, but had collected a large amount 


of statistical data, including material 


from the recent book of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, and from books and studies made 
both here and abroad, in support of the 


opinion that an eight-hour day generally 


increases the efficiency of labor; that fac- 
tories operating on a 48-hour schedule are 
properous; that 56 per cent. of New York 


women have achieved a 48-hour schedule, 


and it is desirable to bring the rest of the 
women into the schedule by law; that 
there is nothing to justify the fear of 
economic effects of a 48-hour law for 
women—a decrease in wages or a decrease 
in employment. She admitted that there 


may be women who here and there may 


lose their jobs. Dr. Kopald, as well as 
other speakers, stressed the point that 
nearly all women are living at home and 
have domestic duties to perform, in ad- 
dition to their day’s work in the factory. 
Much of her data concerned the question 
of ‘efficient management of industry and 
prosperity of factories working on a 48- 
hour schedule in an effort to prove that 
business in general would prosper under 
a 48-hour law for women. With one 
breath, speakers for the law told of the 
danger to the health of women and the 
accident hazard of a day longer than eight 
hours, and in the next, as Dr. Kopald did, 
cited as a model a New York factory now 
running on a 48-hour schedule—supposed- 
ly for men and women—where employes 
only work five days. This schedule was 


instituted at the request of the employes, 


and means working nine and three-quar- 
ters hours a day. | 


RS NORMAN WHITEHOUSE, a 

manufacturer of leather goods, ap- 
peared for the League of Women Voters 
and stated that her establishment employs 
men and women; that it has a 44-hour 
week, and she intends to make it a 40- 
hour week; that efficiency has increased 
and the business has been prosperous. 
This, while interesting, had nothing to do 


with the controversial issue regarding a 
law for women only, . over- 


time. 

Miss Dorothy Straus, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, New York City 
League of Women Voters, appeared in 
favor of a 48-hour law for women. She 
thought the best way to divide the week 
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would be to have a longer working day, 
and no work on Saturday. Divided that 
way, she did not think nine and three- 
fifths hours a day too long, and was con- 
fident that a complete rest for two days 
would create greater efficiency for the 
balance of the time. When asked whether 
women might not be discriminated against 
and lose their jobs, Miss Straus. said: 
“Women can get other work and work 
in the home, which work is now being 
done in a slipshod manner.” 


HE Woman’s Party data, which was 

presented by the New York Statechair- 
man, explained the difference between a 
48-hour schedule for all workers, estab- 
lished through trades unions or through 
voluntary agreement between employer 
and employe, and a 48-hour law for wom- 
en only, prohibiting overtime; it pointed 
out that every special labor law for wom- 
en that has been passed in the State of 
New York has thrown hundreds and, in 
some instances, thousands of women out 
of employment, and citations of such in- 
stances were furnished; that women so 
thrown out had been. forced to accept 
much lower wages in other less desirable 
occupations; that women on piece-work 
claim that such a law will discriminate 
against them; that the Woman’s Party 
is not in favor of long hours for any 
worker, but that there has never been 
any evidence to prove that long hours 
are more injurious to women than to men; 
that the women who will be affected by 
the law in New York have not asked for 
the law, and that they have protested 
against it in large numbers, on the ground 
that it would decrease their earning power 
and lessen their value to the employer. 


Mrs. Mary A. Murray, chairman of the 
Industrial Council of the Woman’s Party, 
and a ticket agent on the B. M. T. Rail- 
road, and Miss Ella Sherwin, a printer, 
and a member of the Woman’s Party 
Industrial Council, also spoke against the 
law, both women having suffered from the 
effects of special labor laws for women. 
Both insisted that women will lose their 
jobs and be replaced by 8 5 or men, if 
the law passes. 5 


Mrs. Mabel McCurrach, a manufacturer, 
whose factory and silk mill are on a 48- 
hour schedule and would therefore not be 
affected by the law, except at to the over- 
time provision, spoke against the law; 
on the ground that, from her experience 
in the manufacturing world, she is certain 
that women will lose their jobs and be 
replaced by men and boys if the law is 
passed. 

Further hearings will be held before the 
commission reports to the Legislature, 
at which the Woman’s Party expects to 
present additional speakers in opposition 
to the 48-hour law, unless it is amended 
to apply to men-as well as women. 


j 
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of 


HE Cable Act, 

Marriage ‘ which the pro- 

essive women of 

Lope fondl y 

Commer, hoped would grant 

or them the boon of 
Washington, 


individual eitizen- 
ship, has given to 

the American wom- 
an (who NT an alien before Septem- 
ber 22, 1922, and also to any American 
woman who since that fatal date has mar- 
ried an alien declared ineligible to citizen- 
ship) a stone in place of bread and a ser- 
pent in place of a fish. 

The only reason ae the alien woman 
who had gained citizenship through mar- 
riage was more fairly treated by our Con- 
gressional law makers than the native- 


October, 1926 


born American who had lost her citizen-. 


ship may be deduced from the great un- 
willingness of the male human to release 
his sin-begotten authority over the female 
of the species. 
men had the power to legislate for both 
sexes, surely their sons would never carry 


the foolish and cruel disabilities which 


men have unthinkingly heaped upon their 
daughters: 

How simple to have had the law read 
that not only shall those who have gained 
their citizenship through marriage with a 
citizen, not lose their precious possession, 
but above all, those who have lost their 
birthright, through marriage with an 
alien, should have it restored without 
question, upon the simple statement of 
the facts in each case before the proper 
authorities. I do not wonder that Miss 
Wold and her co-laborers in this battle 
for freedom are having their patience 
tried to the utmost. But I do wonder 
that the chairman of the Immigration 
Committee of the House cannot see what 
these progressive women want. To say 


that the committee is favorable because 


now an expatriated American woman can 
come in, outside the quota and after resi- 
dence of a year may be naturalized, is to 
say the least perfectly maddening. Why 
should she have to be naturalized? Why 
should marriage change a woman’s rela- 
tionship to her country so long as it does 


Had women instead of 
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not also change the married man’s rela- 
tionship towards his country? Certain 
handicaps adhere to the woman in mar- 
riage because she is the child-bearing sex. 

How absurd to add artificial restric- 
tions, and doubly aggravatnig, to add 
them under the specious plea of protec- 
tion for the female of the species? 


Maternal love lies so deeply embedded 


in the hearts of most women that seldom 
do we hear complaints about nature’s 
handicaps. However, since women have 
now for several generations enjoyed equal 
opportunities in education with their 
brothers we need not be amazed at their 
lack of patience under artificial legalized 


handicaps. As no country can rise above 
the status granted to its women, we can- . 
not hope to reach the heights possible to 
a free people until the wife and mother's 


right as an individual citizen is fully, 
freely granted. The subjection of woman 
reacts upon the man. The two God-given 
parents of a child are so closely bound up 
together that what harms the one also. 


harms the other, and equally so with the 


benefits. Would that it were possible to 
clear the befogged brains of United States 
Senators and Congressmen so that they 


might clearly perceive the simple truth 


that @ woman is a person in spite of be- 


ing married. 


AN we not see that true marriage is an 

equal partnership—affecting their re- 
Jationships with each other, but making no 
change in the status each spouse has held 
with his or her country? Can the law 
not grant residence privileges to aliens 
(male or female) married to citizens? In 
brief, apply ordinary common sense in 
solving the problems that arise from plac- 
ing both sexes on a par in citizenship. 


Common sense generously applied will 


prevent separating husband and wife, 
parents and children. Aged or ill de- 
pendents would be allowed by our laws 
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to go where they could have the best care 


by their own people. A law begotten in 


justice will eventually bring true happi- 
ness to all oencerned. 
Calls Bobbing T. PAUL having 
Hair Sin said that 4 


New York World, woman’s hair is her 
26. glory, is it sinful to 


November 13, 19 
cut it? 

A worried funda- 
mentalist hairdresser recently put this 
question to the Rev. K. Fernhout, presi- 
dent of the Dutch Reformed Church 
Synod, who has made a five-column reply 
in a religious journal. 

Long hair is symbolical of the divinely 
ordained subjection of woman to man, he 
says, and it is, undoubtedly, sinful to bob 
hair merely as a matter of style or asser- 
tion of independence. Certain exceptions 
are allowed, however, and he advises 
Christian women in such circumstances 
to get certificates of permission from 
their pastors. _ 


CORRECTION 
HE article written for the October 30 
issue of Equat Ricguts, entitled 
“What the National Woman’s Party Has 
Done for Women in New York,” stated, 
under legislation passed in 1924, that the 
teachers’ pay law “increases the salary of 
hundreds of women teachers from fifty to 
one hundred dollars a year.” The “one 
hundred” is an error of the printers. * 

should read “one thousand.” 
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